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piece, if not the tool, of a political party,
should suffer at the hands of the victors.
There was abundant excuse in the acrimony
of debate for the prorogation of 1717, after
which Convocation, though members of the
Lower Houses were formally elected with
each new Parliament, n^ver met again, till
1855 in the case of Canterbury, and 1863
of York. There was no practical inconveni-
ence to the government in this suppression,
for the Convocations, as we have seen, had
ceased to vote the taxes of the clergy. And
we may doubt whether, in their exasperation,
the High Church majority might not have
used freedom of debate to implicate them-
selves more deeply in Jacobite intrigue
and so to alienate the nation. This would
have been even more disastrous than the
lethargy which undoubtedly came to pervade
the Church. But since this was equally
prevalent through Europe, both reformed
and unreformed, we need not think that
a local circumstance, such as the silencing
of Convocation, was mainly operative.

While the High Church impulse was grow-
ing weak, the preachers of benevolence and
optimism were soon also a decaying force.
One of the most overwhelming of controversial
victories was that won by the Christians